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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


FRENCH PLANTS. 

' Mr Russreti.—As some of your subscribers 
have probably made great additions to their plants 
by purchases from Messrs Felix & Co., who, it 
will be recollected, came over from France, this 
spring, with a most unique and unrivalled co!lec- 
tion of plants,* itis highly desirable that a des- 
cription of the plants, as they flower, may be com- 
municated to you for publication in your valuable 
paper. A SUBSCRIBER. 
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Linnean Botanie Garden, near 
New York, June 20, 1829. 


Mr Epiror—Both you and our esteemed friend 
Mr Downer, having been desirous to obtain infor- 
mation relative to the origin and properties of the 
« Bleecker’s Meadow pear,” I transmit you the fol- 
lowing account of it. This pear was originally 
procured from the farm of Colonel Wynxoop, of 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, being a seedling 
found in his meadow. and from that circumstance 
was called by him “Meadow pear.” It was 
brought thence by a relative of his, Mr Martin 
Scuen, of this Island, and grafts were disseimin- 
his farm. Several 
gentlemen now haye this pear in bearing, and 
two large ones are growing on a farm not far dis- 
tant from my residence. Leonxann Bieecker, 
Esq.,a gentleman distinguished for his love of 
horticulture, and-for his liberality in imparting any 
valuable varieties of fruit to others, presented 
grafts of this pear to several of his friendsf&nd it 
was by them called “ Bleecker’s Meadow pear”—so 
much for its origin. _ In regard to growth the tree 
has much resemblance to the Seckel, and its-bark 
and general appearancé when young, so closely 
assimilate as not to be easily distinguished. Its 
growth, however, is much more vigorous, making 
at least three feet of wood to two of the Seckel, 
and often more...I am also informed, however, 
by Mr Burecxer, that the tree when it becomes 
large, does not assume that compact and erect 
regular form in its head that so distinguishes the 
Seckel, but that the branches are more expanded, 
and much less, erect. “One tree in a garden near 
Newburgh, bore fruit the fourth year from the 
sraft-—the fruit does not hang in clusters as the 
Seckel does, but its period of ripening is the same 
--its flavor is delicious, and it is a melting fruit— 
it should, however, be plucked before it softens, 
and be placed in the house to mature and become 
mellow—in point of size it is larger than the 
Seckel, and in form resembles the Early Sugar 
pear, (not the Sugar Top, or gJuly pear, which 
some call Sugar pear)—before it softens it is green 
with a little brown,or russet on the sun side. I 
am filly of opinion that the Seckel is one of the 
parents of this new pear, and as I consider it a 
very valuable addition to our native fruits, 1 have 
been thus particular in the details, and cannot omit 
bere the passing remark, that in proportion to the 





* Vide their Catalogue. » * 


texperiments made in our country, in rearing seed- pon ro he should then derive a benefit from his 
ling trees from the finest fruits, after an intermix-/ present labors. One day his father saw him at 
ture of the pollen, or otherwise, they have been | work, and being informed of the object he had in 
‘attended with far more than 4 comparative suc-/ view, told him he thought‘ it would be a much 
cess with those made in Europe—and every new | more profitable business to study to keep out than 
developement of our horticultural improvements | to break out after he had once got in.” This was 
seems to add new proofs to the opinion I have al-/ good advice, and is worthy of being followed, 
ways entertained, that none of her productions|inasmuch as it may, with a slight alteration, be 
will deteriorate in America. made to apply to numerous other situations in life 
Your obedient servant, than that of prisoners. This is particularly the 
WM ROBERT PRINCE. | case in regard to the preservation of health. It is 
much easier; as well as more profitable t6 avoid 
exposure to evening air and wet feet than to be 
= confined five or six weeks with a burning. fever. 
POTATOES. | It is also much easier to caution children against 
People differ more about planting potatoes, than eating green apples and other kinds of trash, 
anything that I know of; for if good land is well which are within their reach at this season of the 
prepared and manured, it is not difficult to raise | year, than it is to cure them of the dysentery.— 
a good crop,in a common season, even if you | It has been said, and we doubt not truly, that 
plant them whole or cut them, whether you plant) more than half of the diseases which prevail in 
few or many. | our climate in the warm season, might be prevent- 
I have known people to plant from 1 bushel to ed even by ordinary care. Among the means to 
40, on an acre of land—and each was satisfied | be employed to preserve health, the habit, or if 
that their plan was best. we may so say, the’virtue of cleanliness demands 
One man who had not more potatoes than he ‘the highest place; and to a want of it may be 
wanted to eat, cut out the chits and planted those | traced many of the ills to which ‘ flesh is heir.”— 
only, one bushel of which planted an acre, saving|In all the melancholy instances where sickness 
the body of the potatoes for ordinary uses: his| has visited our Atlantic cities in the course of the 
land being well prepared, the produce was more| last twelve years, we have good authority for say- 
than 100 bushels. ing that the contagion originated in such parts of 
Another man who had practised farming until| those cities as are notorious for ihe filth of the 
he was 21 years of age, and then went to college, | streets, and. their inhabitants. In the country, 
and became a great man, having seen that pdta-| where dwellings are unconnected, and where a 
toes would produce most when planted whole, | pure air circulates freely, we are less liable to suf- 
(contrary to his ideas in younger life,) he thought | fering from the carelessness of our neighbors than 
proper to try what*he could do. He prepared‘an | residents of more compact places, but the safety of 
acre of excellent land, by ploughing it thorough-| every family in an eminent degree depends on the 
ly, and manuring it highly, then ridged it by turn-|care and cleanliness of its bead. All decayed 
ing two flirrows together, to cover the manure, | animal and vegetable substances should be remov- 
then planted it with large whole potatoes, within | ed from the Vicinity of dwellings ; stagnant water 
one foot of éach other, in continued rows on the | should be drained off, and the cellars freed from 
ridges, which he did not cross with the plough, | rotten applesy potatoes, onions, &c. 
in hoeing, aud it took 40 bushels to plant his acre,|] Another .very important “means of preserving 
the cost of which was 50 cents per bushel, | health where it is enjoyed, and restoring it where 
amounting to $20 for hiseced. He had a large | it is wanting, is,to sprinkle quick lime on the bot- 
crop-of potatoes, but not:so large as he would |tom of the cellars, and in all the drains and vaults 
have had by planting 20 bushels in the same| contiguous to houses. So effectual is this safe- 
manner, with potatoes not more than half as | guard in preventing disease, that a highly respect- 
large, or by placing the same potatoes two feet | able gentleman in this vicinity, informs us that for 
apart ; or by placing them we feet apart, and half) several years after he commenced house-kéeping 
as Jarge, making on!y ten bushels to the acre. | some one or more of his family bad a regular run 
l sometimes plant from § to 16 bushels to the | of fever; after a time he built a house, and con- 
acre, according to the size of the potatoes used for | sequently a quantity of lime was lying in and 
the purpose. . around his residence, but no sickness visited his 
When people try experiments, I think it is best |family. In three of the six subsequent years he 
to do it fairly, and to use theirreason. And itis| had occasion to use lime, and in each of those 
a good.method to try different modes, and not be | years his family enjoyed perfect health, while in 
so much in-favor of any old practice, as to put a! the other three some of the family were sick. He 
stone in ene end of a bag of grain to carry on a/is so well convinced, from these eifeumstances 
horse to mill, or to cut potatoes, because your | that lime is beneficial, that he now no more thir*® 
father did ; though very many might amend, by |of being without it, than he thinks of <<tng 
doing as their fathers did, especially in eating |along without bread. We hope otb<® of our 
and drinking. AN OLD FARMER, _|readers will try it, and have no drat but they 
will feel themselves amply rept for their ex- 
HEALTH. pense and trouble. Indeed, + will warrant it to 
We once knew a boy who spent a great part/be an effectual preventive against all those disor- 
of his time in laying plans to break out of prison, | ders for which ardent spirits are an effectual cure. 
calculating that if he should ever happen to be Williamstown Advocate. 
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FINE STOCK. 

Mr Fessenpen—Having Seen in your “ N. E, 
Farmer,” within a short time, several notices of 
extraordinary calves, induces me also to add to the 
list. 

A very fine cow, now eight years old, of my 
own raising, half Holderness and half Alderney, has 
produced me, by different bulls, seven calves ; 
they have all been very fine ones, and all are at 
this time alive ; four of them are in my own pos- 
sessian. Her last calf was born 4th of last De- 
cember, (a bull) and at 4 days old weighed 110 
Ibs., being early, and a winter calf, 1 had not in- 
tended to raise it—but it was so uncommonly 
promising, I was induced to: do it. On the 4th 
of March at 90 days old, it weighed 339 Ibs.— 
After that date one half of the cow’s milk was 
taken from it—he having Jearned to eat carrots, 
oil meal, and hay—and onthe 16th of April I 
sold him to an enterprising young farmer, at 
‘Rindge, in New Hampshire; for fifty-five dollars. 
He was then 4 months and 12 days old, and 
weighed 455 lbs., giving an increase of 2 lbs, 93 
ounces per day. On that day he also measured 
from the root of the horns to the end of the rump 
6 ft 8 in.; girth 4 ft 4 in., and height 3 ft 8 in. 
His sire was three-fourths Durham Short Horn, 
and one-fourth Bakewell. This young bull is 
therefore three-eighths Short Horn, two-eighths 
Alderney, two-eighths Holderness, and one-eighth 
Bakewell, and comprises the best blood of Eng- 
lish stock. J think, when 2 years old, (if, as I 
have no doubt he will, have as good care taken of 
him,) he will be the most promising bull in New 
Hampshire, or Massachusetts—and a very great 
acquisition to that State—combining, as he does, 
the beef and dairy qualities. 

Much has been said and written on the subject 
of allowing cows to come in too young. I have 
raised a great many calves, and have always al- 
Jowed them to calve at two years, and often earli- 
er. This cow had her first calf at nineteen months 
—and was but seven years and seven months old 
when she had her seventh calf; aud. she is the 
largest cow I ever raised. ‘Tobe sure she has al- 
Ways been well kept, (but not highly fed) as all 
animals ought to be, I should not wish, howey- 
er, fo have a heifer with her first calf, céme in be- 
fore a good bite of grass. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN PRINCE. 

Jamaica Plain, June 29, 1829. 
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CRUEL CUSTOM OF BEES. 

Mr Fessenpen—lI wish that you or some of your 
correspondents would inform me through the me- 
dium of .your paper, what is the reason of bees 
killing their drones at this season of the year ; and 
how they may be united, to prevent, if necessary, 
their killing them ; and if it will hinder or retard 
| their sw g? I have a number of full stocked 
“ives, which appear to have such aversion for 
then drones, that not one, I believe, is suffered to 
live im «e hive. If some of your experienced 

apiarian Wr+ers will give me some. light on the 
subject, I will x much obliged to.them. 
Yours, &c., 
A FARMER. 
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Remarks by the Editor—This annual massacre 
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is a habit which appertains to all the species of 
honey bee. We shall! not undertake to state the 
cause of this proceeding. Whether bees justify 
themselves by arguments similar to those made 
use of by certain advocates for killing off the hu- 
man species in’martial combat, is more than we 
can say, having never been admitted to their 
counsels. Probably they conceive it to be the 
shortest way of getting rid of their useless popula- 
tion. The fact, however, is certain, and the 
slaughter always takes place. 

Dr Thacher says “ It bas been ascertained, that 
after a particular period of the year, when the 
queen has been impregnated, and the drones ure 
no longer of use, they are cruelly destroyed by 
those very workers which formerly watched over 
them so carefully in their cradles. It is not to be 
supposed that the neuters know they would per- 
ish with hunger were the drones preserved, but 
there probably is atime when the males make 
such an impression on the senses of the neuters 
as tends to irritate them, and prompt to their des- 
truction. Itis usually in the: months of July and 
August, that this singular massacre is effected.— 
A curious observer, Huber, desirous of witnessing 
the scene of carnage, placed six hives on a glass 
table, and placed himself and an assistant be- 
neath it. On the 4th of July, the workers actu- 
ally massacred the, males in the whole six hives, 
at the same hour and with the same peculiarities. 
The glass table was covered with bees, full of an- 
imation, which flew on the drones, seized them 
by the antenne, the wings, and limbs, and after 
having dragged them about, they killed the unfor- 
tunate victims, by repeated stings, directed be- 
tween the rings of the belly. The moment that 
the formidable weapon touched them was the last 
of their existence; they stretched their wings 
and expired. It is evident that bees act in con- 
cert, that their operations tend to one general ob- 
jeet, and that they are aware of its being fulfilled ; 
and this cannot be done without some mode of 
communication with each other; but as all their 
performances are in the dark, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to conceive, how they can know each others 
proceedings.”——-Thacher’s Treatise on Bees, p. 30. 
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PREVENTIVE SOCIETIES. 

Mr Eptron—At the last meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, I was much grat- 
ified to hear the remarks of Mr Drersy, of Salem, 
on the utility of the Society in that town to pre- 
serve gardens and orchards from trespassers, and 
midnight marauders, He: stated that but one iff 
stance had occurred since the establishment of 
the Society, of a garden or orchard (belonging to 
a meniber) being robbed ; and that the evil had 
almost entirely ceased. I understand that Dor- 
chester, Roxbury, and Quincy have followed the 
example of Salenr; and every town where fruit is 
extensively cultivated, would find it for their in- 
terest to establish similar societies ; and all roam- 
ing intruders would soon find that trampling on 
plants, breaking down trees, and shrubbery, &c., 
cannot be tolerated with less impunity than shop- 
lifting, or store breaking. 





Nashua Cotton Manufactory.—At the factories 
at Nashua within the last twelve months, 2,240,- 
000 yards of cloth have been manufactured, con- 
sisting of sheetings and shirtings, a part of which 
were for printing. 





July 3, 1829. 


























AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS. 

The expectations of abundant erops, founded on 
the fine weather of spring, have been much dimin- 
ished by the long continued drought. The hay 
harvest of the present year will be less than 
that of the last by nearly a third. The extraordi- 
nary production of two successive favorable sea- 
sons seem to have exhausted the soil, which re- 
quires renovation by an interval of comparative 
rest. 

Oats, barley, and rye, are well filled, and the 
crops of those grains will be good. 

Corn in our vicinity has suffered much from 
the operations of the cut worm,as it is called, who 
gnaws off the stalk at the surface of the ground. 
Some fields have been destroyed by the enemy, and 
the owners been compelled to plant potatoes. The 
only preventive seems to be to search the hills 
with the hoe or hand and crush the vermin—a 
process troublesome and slow, but better than 
suffering the loss of our staple products. 

The apple, peach, and pear, will yield very few 
fruits. The apricot does not bear at all. The 
cherry which has been less injured than the other 
tenants of the orchard, although well loaded in the 
early spring, has suffered from a blight, which has 
made the fruit fall unripened to the ground— 


Nat. Egis. 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 





ON THE WINTER BEAN. 

We call the attention of ‘agriculturists in the 
northern, as well as in our own States, to the Win- 
ter Bean. It is thus mentioned by Chateauvieux, 
in his letters from Italy, and we presume is the 
same as that described in English works, under 
the name of the “ Swiss Beati.” 

“The winter beans seem the only crop merit- 
ing particular notice. Within a few years they 
have been successfully introduced into the neigh- 
borhood of Geneva ; that is tosay, into a climate 
a the winters are more severe. The beans 
endure them without injury, and may be introduc- 
ed into the northern countries, where they may 
become a valuable article in agriculture ; being 
well” adapted to fill up yacant spots in various 
crops. . 

“The winter bean resembles the spring. bean, 
in plant, flower, and seed. It is sown in the be- 
ginning of Septeraber, and it must acquire strength 
in the autumn to support the severity of the win- 
ter. The stem withers and dies under the show, 
and during frost ; but early inthe spring, several 
new stems shoot from the bottom, which flower in 
May, and the seeds ripen in July. 

“The culture is very simple; after a manured 
crop of wheat, the earth is turried in by a single 
ploughing, and moulders by exposure to the 
weather. The beans are put into the ground early 
in September, either sown broadcast, and harrow- 
ed, ploughed in, or drilled in lines, which admits 
of their being horse-hoed in the spring, otherwise 
they must be hand-hoed in April. 

“The crop being harvested in July, there is 
time to prepare the land for wheat, which follows 
it, and usually sueceeds well. 

“ This culture, adapted to open and clayey soils 
unfavorable to the growth of roots, accords well 
with the different periods of ploughing and sow- 
ing, and keeps up the fertility of the soil. It in- 
cludes every desirable circumstance, and I have 
no doubt will extend rapidly.”—Chateauvieur, 
p. 49. . 
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“ THE WINTER, OR SWISS BEAN. 


We are desired to call the attention of our 
readers to the merits of this lately acquired vari- 
ety of horse bean, which promises to be a valua- 
ble acquisition to the British farmer. It is an 
early and remarkably hardy sort; standing the 
winter’s frost without injury,—podding about the 
first of June, and ripening in the latter end of 
July. It may be sown any time between the 15th 
of September, and the middle of October. Any 
wheat stubble, in pretty good heart, is suitable ; 
and no particular preparation of the ground is ne- 
cessary. Its early podding secures it from the 
attack of both insects and mildew ;—and being so 
soon off the ground is an advantage which need 
not be pointed out to the practical farmer. The 
produce is about four quarters per acre. We 
hear Messrs Gibbs, seedmen, Piccadilly, have been 
cultivating them to some extent, and of course 
can supply the seed in any moderate quantity.” — 
British Farmer’s Magazine, vol. ii. No. 6, p. 72. 

“ SOWING FIELD PEAS. 

A correspondent requests information on a 
practice which is new to him, and may be also to 
many of our readers, namely, the sowing of field 
peas late in the autumn, which are said to resist 
the severity of winter, ripen considerably earlier 
than peas sown in the spring, and to be equally, if 
not more prolific, than the latter usually are.”— 
Ib. No. 7, p. 206. 





Last winter a vagrant, grog-drinking tinker, 
straggled into South Hadley, and remained there 
some time, getting tipsy as often as he could pro- 
cure the means. On a stormy day in March, he 
left a house on the plain to go to the Canal, but 
did not return, and nobody knew what had _ be- 
come of him. On the 15th inst, a dead body was 
found in the woods a few rods from the road, and 
about a mile from the Canal; and the clothes 
showed that it was the body of the vagrant. It 
was in a putrid state, and the head was torn to 
pieces, probably by dogs.—Hamp. Gaz. 





English Pronunciation.—Most English works 
of merit appear in Germany in the original, or in 
translations. To translate English prose is very 
easy to the Germans, but they complain much of 
our pronunciation, which is, to them, a perfect 
chaos. It is incomprehensible to them that 
enough and though should not rhyme, and that 
enough and bluff should. The greatest difficulty, 
however, is the th of our language, which is hard- 
er to them than Shibboleth was for the Ephraim- 
ites. Mr Dwight, a late_American traveller, says 
he never, met with» but one German who could 
say, thirty-three thousand things, With all their 
efforts, ‘and after screwing and twisting their faces 
into all shapes, they can dnly bring forth dirty 
dree dousand dings.—Ibid. 


Wool.—Large quantities of grade and full blood 
wool from this county, Berkshire, &c. have been 
sold to the manufacturers within a few weeks ; 
but we have not been able to obtain so accurate 
information respecting prices as we could wish. 
Some has been sold as low as 25 cents, and we 

» have heard of one lot which brought 43 cents,— 
We believe that the greater part has been sold for 
from 30 to 35 cents ; the average does not prob- 
ably exceed 32 or 33 cents, The fleeces may 
have averaged between 90 and 100 cents each. 
~ Grain.—Three or four boat loads of grain have 
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been brought to Northampton from Vermont.— | The Baltimore Chronicle mentions, that Capt. 
The rye was sold at 83 cents, corn 67 cents, and) Kearney, of the Navy, has brought with him from 
vats 38 cents. These were the wholesale prices 3} Port Mahon, “ two Jacks, four Jennies, a Thibet 
the retail price for rye is about 92 cents, and of Ram, and a Turkish Horse—the latter a most 
corn about 75 or 80 cents. A boat load of Mary-} beautiful gray, from the mountains, about 160 
land corn has been brought up the river, and sold! miles east of Smyrna ; is small, but very perfect- 
here for horse feed at 67 cents. ly formed, can climb like a goat, and is remarka- 

The crops of grain are said to be promising in! bly docile. The ram, which is on the farm of 
all parts of the country, and the prices must be Robert Oliver, Esq., is of the species celebrated 
low after harvest.—Jbid. for its very broad tail, and for the delicious flavor 
of the mutton. One of the Jennies is three years 
OVER TRADING. | old, and only about thirty inches high, but pro- 

[The following remarks are as applicable to portionably formed, and is truly an interesting an- 
other villages as to Middlebury.] |imal.”—L, I. Star, 

There is, beyond doubt, too great a disposition | ‘ rs, 
to over-trade among the people—a habit of swell-! Muscatel Grapes.—'The Muscatel grape vine 
ing expenses so as to pledge the income of a| has been raised near Adamsville, South Carolina, 
season in advance, rather than a determination to | from the seed of the raisin. A late paper from 
curtail them within the amount of earnings al-| that quarter says, “the vines are apparently thrif- 
ready made. A friend of ours has made an esti- ty and flourishing, and bid fair to produce fruit 
mate, founded upon considerable inquiry, of the | this season. We sincerely hope that the attempt 
amount probably due at this moment to the mer- © naturalize this delicious exotic may be crowned 
chants of our village. He assured himself, that it} With success, and at the same time recommend to 
did not fall much short of one hundred thousand ©¥F agricultural readers a further trial of the ex- 











dollars ; and it is probably safe to say, that from | 
30 to 40,000 dollars of this sum is due by citizens | 
of Middlebury alone. Now we wish to inquire of 
our friends,—and an inquiry of the sort may be 
appropriately made in almestany town,—how this 
heavy debt is to be paid off? What must be the 
inevitable result, if merchants in Boston and New 
York, who are already much pressed, should de- 
mand of our country dealers a prompt payment ? 
These will not consent to stop business until they 
have pursued their customers through the courts 
of law ; and where in* Middlebury can $30,000 
or-even $10,000 be raised to pay off the shop- 
keepers without great perplexity and sacrifice ? 
It is unquestionably true, and it is a fact upon 
which we wish the people to think, that the. prop- 
erty of many of our citizens is indirectly at, the 
mei. of the merchants in large towns; and that 
commercial revulsions, which are sudden and not 
unfrequent, may compel them to discharge their 
debts by a sacrifice of entire estates. It is the 
objeet of our present brief remarks to call the at- 


periment.”—WMasonic Record. 
Oranges.— This excellent fruit finds a congenial 
soil in the territory of Florida. It is consputed 
that upwards of fifteen hundred thousand oranges 
are gathered every year at St Augustine. Many 
of the trees, (says Mr White, the Florida delegate 
in Congress,) bearing 4000 oranges, are believed 
to be 120 years oli. The lemon, citron, lime, 
and olive thrive equally well.— Belvidere pollo. 





Transplanting Cedars.—About the year 1820, 
in the month of February, when there was no frost 
in the ground, I took up about eighty small cedars, 
retaining a small -ball of earth about each, and 
planted them for a hedge. More than seventy of 
them are now living, and form a pretty close 
hedge, which has been trimmed to about breast 
high for several years.—.2m. Farmer. 





The Weather.—Since the first week in June, the 
atmosphere has been so remarkably cool and dry, 





tention of the farmer and mechanic to a subject 
at all times interesting, and one which may be of 


that some fears are entertained that the spring 
crops will be extremely light. The short showers 


disastrous importance to them in times. of com-| Which have occasionally fallen, could not be of 
mercial and manufacturing difficulty—such as we| much service to the ground, already so much 


apprehend will in some degree soon be felt. 


We| parched, while the aim continued so alarmingly 


cannot too often repeat that the system of over- | dry. Hay will be light in this vicinity, beyond a 
trading—of living upon the liberal calculations of doubt. Indian corn will scarcely recover, even 


profits yet to be made—has kept anid still keeps a 
large portion of our fellow citizens in entire de- 
pendence upon the merchant and speculator.— V1. 
American. 





|should the weather become more congenial to its 
|growth. Fruit of all kinds has suffered extreme- 
‘ly, Such are the prospeets for the farmer, so far 
| as our information extends.—Catskill Recorder. 








Making Butter in Winter.—A writer in the} A writer in the Mobile Register of May 29, 


American Farmer, asserts that the quality of but- 
ter is injured in proportion to the time which the 
cream takes to rise ; and that cream which has 
been long rising, requires more labor and time in 
churning. To expedite the rise of the cream, 
the vessels containing the milk should be kept in 
warm water of uniform temperature. Cream ob- 
tained in this way produces sweeter butter, and 
requires, in the operation of churning, never more 
than twenty-five minutes. 

The object of setting pans of milk in cool wa- 
ter, in summer, is to preyent the milk from be- 
coming sour, and-afford the cream a longer time 


asks, “ What are we todo for corn, and hay for 
our horses through the summer? There is not 
as much in our, market as Will answer the con- 
sumption. Corn is said to be two dollars a barrel, 
and fay is two dollars a hundred.” 





It is now about six months since a law was 
passed prohibiting the circulation of any bank 
notes under the denomination of five dollars, in 
Pennsylvania, This arrangement has met with 
general approbation and support. The numerous 
gangs of counterfeiters and passers of counterfeit 
money no longer find business in that State, and 





to rise. 


have retired to the State of New York. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ESSEX AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

We have received froma friend in Salem, a 
pamphlet of about 80 pages, containing an “ /c- 
count of Premiums awarded in 1828, and a list of 
Premiums offered in 1829 ; with Col. Pickextne’s 
Address ; and alist of Members of the Society.”— 
We have not yet had leisure to peruse this work 
with that attention, which a glance at its contents, 
as well as our knowledge of the characters and 
objects of its authors assure us it merits. We in- 
tend, however, to give, either verbatim, or in sub- 
stance, those parts which appear to be most in- 
teresting and useful to the public at large. We 
would give it in extenso, but a part of it we have 
already published, and the pamphlet itself is in 
the possession of many of our readers. We will 
commence with an article which needs no other 
eulogy than its title conveys. 

COL. PICKERING’S ADDRESS. 

The Society may recollect, that at its two last 
annual meetings, I expressed a desire to be re- 
leased from the duties of President, in which I 
have been serving from its first institution in 1817. 
Yielding, however, to the requests of members, I 
have continued in that station. But at the late 
meeting of the Trustees, I informed them of my 
positive determination to be no longer a candidate 
for the office. 

Having come to this determination, 1 had con- 
cluded, on taking leave, to present to the Society 
a shortaddress. But if I had contemplated mak- 
ing a formal discourse, circumstances since occur- 
ring would have prevented my making it. I can 
now offer only a few desultory observations. 

1. Within my memory, the ideas generally en- 
tertained of the occupation of the husbandman, ap- 
pear to me to have materially changed. It has 
ceased to be considered as an employment adapt- 
ed only to that portion of society which was to 
consist of mere laborers. It is now deemed an 
honorable pursuit, by engaging in which, no man, 
however elevated may have been his birth or sta- 
tion, feels himself humbled, in partaking of its la- 
bors. On the contrary, men of the learned pro- 
fessions—others who inherit fortunes, or who 
have acquired them by their own industry in oth- 
er employments, now not unfrequently engage 
with zeal in the business of the practical farmer; 
and with useful emulation, they strive to excel in 
their new occupation. This, it is true, does not 
yield them profits like their former pursuits, which, 
indeed, they neither expect nor desire; but are 
content if they sustain no loss; while their im- 
provements, effected by more ample pecuniary 
means, and proving what is practicable, present 
useful examples to their neighbors, who, bred to 
husbandry, and constantly present at every opera- 
tion, and diligently laboring with their own hands, 
will render such improvements more profitable 
than they were to those who introduced them.— 
This change of pubiic sentiment is aUspiciogs to 
the farming interest. 

2. I may here mention another source of im- 
provements in husbandry—the mutual communi- 
cations of valuable discoveries and useful prac- 
tices. These may be most conveniently made to 
the Trustees, by the members of the Seciety : for 
the business of the annual meetings will not ad- 
mit of making such things known in conversation. 
If all the members were to write in detail their 








several practices, in every branch of husbandry,— 





in the management of their tillage land—their 
mowing grounds—their pastures—their live stock 
—their manures, &c., and hand them to the Trus- 
tees, to be examined and compared,—it is proba- 
ble that in the main the practices would be sub- 
stantially similar; but at the same time I have 
no doubt there would be some variations well 
worth knowing ; besides some new practices, and 
some new tools, or new forms of old ones, and 
some easier modes of operating to produce the 
same effects. All these matters may be selected 
and arranged by the Trustees, and communicated 
to the whole Society at its annual meetings.— 
However small some of the improvements might 
be, yet they must be worth knowing, because they 
are improvements. Let me give an instance of 
what some may think a trivial matter. 

When living on my farm, some fifteen or 
twenty years ago, my potatoes were dug up with 
common hoes, according to the usual practice ; 
but I observed that many were cut with the hoes, 
and spoiled. It then occurred to me, that instead 
of a continued blade, four or five Jong teeth, or 
tines, set to the handle just as the blade of a hoe 
was set, would turn out the potatoes, not only 
without cutting them, but with greater ease and 
despatch. I had such a tool made—and then a 
second ; for it fully answered my expectation.— 
The potato tops, or vines, being pulled up and 
laid aside, two strokes of the tool thrust in under 
the potatoes, then raising it, and with a short 
sweep throwing the earth and potatoes once to 
the right and once to the left, would bring up and 
display nearly all the potatoes in a hill. The blade 
of the New England broad hoe is eight or mine 
inches in length, on its edge, and five or six inches 
broad, from the edge to the handle. Five tines 
seven inches long, and the two outer ones eight 
inches apart, will give the proper dimensions to 
the potato hoe, or crome.* The eye for the 
handle should be rather larger than that of a com- 
mon hoe, and of greater length, to admit a bigger 
handle, whith will also add to its durability. A 
few years afterwards, I saw, somewhere, a tool of 
the same form, for the same purpose. The same 
tool is far better than a hoe for levelling heaps of 
gravel,on the highways or elsewhere. 

Such mutual information as I have here recom- 
mended, is a species of charity or benevolence : 
I may therefore say, on high authority, “To do 
good and to communicate forget not.” 

3. I will make some. remarks on the construc- 
tion of ploughs. 

It is not so much the weight as the shape of a 
plough which makes it of easier or harder draft : 
and this depends chiefly on the mould board. 

Forty years ago, I had a farm in Pennsylvania, 
part of which was rich bottom land—the same 
which in New England is called intervale. Part 
of this was in a state of tillage when I bought it. 
Ihad a good Pennsylvania plough, of the fashion 
of that day; but the mould board was hollow 
breasted ; and that rich soil, being moist, would 
fill up the hollow, and there remain, clogging the 
plough. But I observed that the earth thus lodg- 
ed formed a straight line from the point of the 
mould board to the overhanging upper corner at 
the tail; and it then struck me, that this straight 
line should be given to the mould board itself; 
and be the guide to the ploughwright in forming 
the curvature or winding of the mould board. 





* Crome is a word used in some parts of England, tor the 
tool of two or three tines, with which manure is hauled out from 
a cart; thence sometimes called, in this country, a dung drag. 


A few years afterwards, returning to live in 
Philadelphia, I called one evening to see the Vice 
President of the Philadelphia Society of Agricul- 
ture; when he presented to me a small model of 
a mould board, which Mr Jefferson (then Vice 
President of the United States) had left with him. 
At the first glance of my eye, I saw the straight 
line above described ; and stretching a thread from 
the fore point of the mould board to its upper 
corner behind, I found it touched it, in its whole 
length, in a perfectly straight line. 

Speaking of it afterwards to Mr Jefferson, he 
told me that he had communicated a description 
of it to the American Philosophical Society, who 
‘had published it in the fourth volume of their 
transactions. There the manner of forming the 
mould board out of a piece of squared timber is 
minutely described. But the simple rule may be 
as follows: Having fixed the straight line, above 
mentioned, by one cut of a saw from the upper 
corner of the mould board behind to its point for- 
ward,—cut away the wood above and below that 
line in such manner, that when finished, if you 
carry a straight rule from the fore to the hind 
part, keeping it all the way at right angles with 
the straight line, it shall touch the face of the 
mould board, in its whole breadth, in straight 
lines, through its entire winding, and so that its 
upper corner behind shall overhang the lower suf- 
ficiently to effect a complete turning of the fur- 
row slice. _ Such a mould board can never get 
clogged ; and the plough will move through the 
earth with less resistance than with a mould board 
of any other form. A few years ago I saw at 
Brighton a plough with a mould board very near- 
ly in the form here described. 


4, This Society have formerly offered premi- 
ums for the best management of manure. There 
can*be no question, that if kept under cover, not 
unnecessarily exposed to the open air, and com- 
pletely sheltered against rain, manure will retain 
more strength, and the same quantity fertilize a 
larger quantity of Jand. But another immense 
increase of manure will be obtained by conduct- 
ing the urine of cattle, while they are kept in sta- 
bles, to large quantities of earth collected (in this 
climate) into cellars, among which the urine shall 
run and be absorbed, Accurate experiments dur- 
ing ten years, by a farmer in Scotland, proved, 
that the dung of a number of cattle carefully pre- 
served by itself through the winter, furnished no 
more manure ‘than the urine of the same cattle 
conducted over and absorbed by an equal bulk of 
common surface earth ; the latter, load for load, 
being equally fertilizing with the dung. 

5. A correspondent of a distinguished) agricul- 
tural society in England, stated that he had made 
accurate experiments to ascertain the effect of cut- 
ting hay into very short pieces (whence it is call- 
ed chafing it,) and he found it a great saving of 
fodder ; the hay so chaffed keeping his horses in 
as fine order as a much larger quantity given 
them uncut. A question has been asked—what 
causes this difference ? The answer I have seen 
given was, that being chaffed it was more easily 
and perfectly digested. This is probably the tue 
solution: and the effect would be more manifest 
in horses than in cattle and sheep which chew the 
eud. A celebrated English writer, treating of 
the rumination of some animals (their chewing 
the cud) ;—and having spoken of a juice in the 
stomach called the gastric juice, of wonderful 





power in the digesting of their food, makes the 
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following temarks :— 

“It appears from experiments, that the gastric 
fluids, of sheep, for example, has no. effect in di- 
gesting plants, unless they have been previously 
masticated [chewed]; that it only produces a 
slight macerauon [softening] nearly as common 
water would do in a like degree of heat ; but that 
when once vegetables are reduced to pieces by 
mastication, the fluid then exerts upon them its 
specific operation. Its first effect is to soften 
them, and to destroy their natural consistency ; it 
then goes on to dissolve them; not sparing even 
the toughest parts.” The inference from this doc- 
trine is, that cutting fodder into fine parts will fa- 
cilitate the maceration, mastication, and dissolu- 
tion of the fodder; and consequently the prepara- 
tion of its nutritive elements for admission into 
the pumberless minute vessels destined to absorb 
and convey them through the whole system for 
the nourishment of the animal. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


From the Gardener’s Magazine. 
On rendering Pear Trees and other Fruit Trees 
Sruitful, by operating on the Borders, and by Nat- 
ural Training. By Mr Rosert Hiver. 


Sin—There are few subjects in horticulture 
which can be more acceptable to your readers 
than a system by which good crops of fruit may 
be obtained from pear trees. planted against the 
east and west walls in gentlemen’s gardens; the 
bad crops these trees have afforded have been pro- 
verbial ever since I can remember ; and the un- 
natural schemes which are now resorted to, such 
as strangulation, ringing, depressing of the 
branches, and reverse-grafting, show that a good" 
system of cultivation is not yet established. This 
failure has generally been imputed by gardeners 
to the climate ; but as the trees are seldom with- 
out fruit at the extremity of the branches, the 
supposition may be considered erroneous. 

It is about twenty years ‘ago since I noticed a 
Brown Beurre pear tree, trained against the east 
front of a farmer’s cottage. This tree grew upona 
limestone rock, where there was very little earth, 
yet it never failed to yield, yearly, plenty of large 
and well flavored fruit. . From what I observed of 
this tree, it appeared evident that the rich and 
deep border, usually prepared by gardeners, was 
decidedly wrong, as the plants in this case gener- 
ated too much sap, which always induces disease 
and barrenness ; and, I believe, it will be found 
in the tree, as in the human constitution, that the 
state of health consists in the medium between 
emptiness and repletion. Sir H. Davy has shown 
the utility of stones in agricultural crops; and I 
have found them exceedingly beneficial in the 
formation of fruit tree borders ; they prevent the ac- 
cumulation of water in very wet weather, and also 
retain sufficient moisture for the purposes of the 
plant in dry seasons. In 1813, I replanted an old 
pear wall, 240 feet long : the border for these trees 
was 12 feet wide, andgonly 26 inches deep, 8 
inches of which were filled with stones, such as 
could be most readily procured in the neighbor- 
hood, and the remainipg 18 with the mould 
which composed the old border. 

By this scanty supply of earth for the roots of 
these plants I have succeeded in obtaining a fruit- 
ful and healthy g equally remote from de- 
bility and luxuriance ; and by this simple process 
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it had been mechanically placed, both plentifully 
up the main stem, and on the lowest horizontal 
branches. My trees are fan-trained in the best 
manner; the shoots are kept as uniform and 
straight as the plications of the instrument from 
whence the term is derived, and, when the fruit 
is full grown, exhibit one of the inost interesting 
scenes to be met with within the confines of a 
garden. 

With regard to pruning, the knife should be 
used as sparingly as possible ; I conceive it to be 
as injurious to this tribe of fruit trees, as the lancet 
is to animal life ; it creates those inconveniences 
which itis employed to remove; whoever in- 
dulges in its free use, most certainly defeats his 
own purpose. Let any man who is inclined to 
dissent from this opinion, consider the common 
thorn confined im a hedge, where it annually un- 
dergoes the operation of clipping, and the shrub 
in its primitive growth, and he will want no argu- 
ments to convince him of the impropriety of the 
practice. But my plans require very little assist- 
ance from the knife: they make no breastwood, 
the energies of the tree being chiefly engaged in 
forming blossom-buds for the future crop. 

It may be justly inferred, from what is here 
stated, that the bad success which most gardeners 
have experienced in the cultivation of this valu- 
able fruit, arises principally from the luxuriant 
state of their trees ; the limited space which they 
occupy on the wall is so disproportionate to their 
natural growth, that it is almost impossible, with 
deep and highly manured borders, to reclaiin them 
from a habit of plethorical sterility. The farina, 
and the whole fructification, partake of this un- 
healthy condition ; and it may be observed, that 
fruits fecundated with bad pollen scarcely ever 
resist the atmospheric changes which they after- 
wards encounter. 

From observations made in vegetable physiolo- 
gy, L am persuaded that the tree is principally the 
produce of the earth, and the fruit of the atmos- 
phere; as great diminution of vigor may take 
place in the one, without any perceptible altera- 
tion inthe other. It is, therefore, the first object 
of the cultivator to proportion the supply of nutri- 
ment to the extent of his tree, and this will be 
best effected by the shallow. border above describ- 
ed. 

These are the remarks of a man long devoted 
to the difficulties of his profession, such as have 
been suggested by nature, and confirmed by ex- 
perience ; and if they are found to be sufficiently 
instructive for the pages of your useful miscellany, 
I shall feel happy in being numbered amongst 
your many correspondents. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
ROBERT HIVER. 


Indian Cure for Fever and Ague.—David Ford, 
a respectable citizen of Ogdensburg, New York, 
where this disease prevails to a considerable ex- 
tent, recommends the following as a certain cure: 
Take equal quantities of inside bark of Fir Bal- 
sam and Yellow Birch—boil them down to a very 
strong decoction, or tea. Give to a grown person 
two spoonfuls in the same quantity of wine, just 
before eating, three times a day ; young persons 
in proportion-say, to a child five years old, #ths 
of a table spoonful, with as much wine. It will 
probably at first produce sickness at the stomach 
and vomiting. Such are its effects sometimes, 





I procured fruit all over the tree, as regularly as if 


Observations on a Leech—made by a gentleman 
who kept one several years for the purpose of a 
weather glass. A phial of water, containing a 
leech, was kept in the lower frame of a chamber 
window sash, so that when I looked in the morn- 
ing, 1 could know what would be the weather on 
the following day. 

If the weather prove serene and beautiful, the 
leech lies motionless at the bottom of the glass, 
and rolled together in a spiral form, 

If it rain before or after noon, it is found crept 
up to the top of its lodging, and there remains till 
the weather is settled. 

If we are to have wind, the poor prisoner gal- 
lops through its limpid habitation with amazing 
swiftness, and seldom rests till it begins to blow 
hard. 

Ifa remarkable storm of thunder and rain is to 
succeed, for some days before it lodges almost 
continually without the water, and discovers un- 
easiness in violent throes and convulsive-like mo- 
tions. 

In the frost, as in clear weather, it lies at the 
bottom. And in snow, as in rainy weather, it 
pitches its dwelling upon the very mouth of the 
phial. 

The leech was kept in an eight-ounce phial, 
about three-fourths filled with water. In the sum- 
mer the water waschanged once a week, and in 
the winter once a fortnight. —Casket. 





Mr Parmentier’s Garden.—We lately visited Mr 
Parmentier’s Horticultural Garden, situated at the 
junction of the Jamaica and Flatbush turnpikes, 
two miles from Brooklyn. We remember this 
spot five years ago; it was then unenclosed, and 
as sterile and stony a piece of land as could be 
found for miles around—it is now a delightful 
spot, laid out with great beauty and taste, rich 
with all the flowers and shrubs of the season, both 
indigenous and exotic. The Garden, which con- 
tains twenty-five acres of land, nearly in a trian- 
gular shape, enclosed by a massive stone fence, is 
certainly one of the best planned and executed 
models that we have ever seen. The richness 
and variety in shape and color, of the various 
shrubs and flowers—the beautiful foliage and del- 
icate blossomings of our native plants, render it a 
most attractive place. Those who are disposed 
to decorate their grounds with fruit and ornament- 
al trees, will find every variety at Mr Parmen- 
tier’s.—.V. Y. Enquirer. 





The Legislature. of New Jersey, at its late scs- 
sion, passed a law by which the coroner is releas- 
ed from the necessity of ealling a jury of inquest, 
in case of a violent, sudden, or casual death, un- 
‘ess he believes there is cause to suspect some one 
of being guilty of murder or manslaughter in the 
premises. 

{This is as it should be all over the country.— 
To summon a jury in every case of manifestly ac- 
cidental death, is but the continuance of a most 
useless ancient custom. Cases may occur in 
which the investigation of a jury would be advis- 
able. In such cases, leave it in the sound dis- 
cretion of the coroner; but not one time in a hun- 
dred would the interposition of a jury be of the 
least utility.]|—Col. Cent. 


More than nine hundred miles of Canals and 
Rail Roads are finished, or under contraot, in 
Pennsylvania, at this moment, all leading to Phil- 








but it will cure.—Ohio Repository. 
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Remedy for the Bite of a Rattlesnake.—The last 
number of the “ Transactions of the Albany In- 
stitute,” just published, contains a paper on the 
Uvulavia grandiflora, as a remedy for the bite of 
a rattlesnake, by James G. Tracy, that is worthy 
of some special notice. ‘The writer furnishes the 
concurring opinions of several gentlemen as con- 
clusive proof that this plant is the sane with that 
used by one Hank Johnson, an adopted Indian 
hunter, who accompanied the commissioners for 
settling the boundary line between the United 
States and the British Possessions, In 1820.— 
During this service, Hank performed several 
cures with this plant. It has a general resem- 
blance to Solomon’s Sea) ; leaves alternate, smooth, 
and perforated by the stem, which is forked near 
the top; bearing one, rarely two, drooping lilia- 
ceous yellow flowers carly in May.—Boston Trav- 
eller. 
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DECOCTION OF TOBACCO FOR SOAKING 
MELON SEEDS, &c. 

In our paper of April 17, 1829, page 310 of 
the current volume, we published a communtcation, 
in which Mr “A. M. T.” states in substance 
that he had learned fs»m a person in Northampton, 
that soaking melon seed 24 hours in a decoction 
of tobacce, immediately previous to planting them 
would prove a preservative against bugs. The 
gentleman who favored us with the intimation is 
a merchant, of Boston, who owns a farm and su- 
perintends its cultivation in the neighborhood.of 
this city; and whose note or assertion we are 
willing to indorse to any amount. The next news, 
on*this subject, with which we were favored, waS 
the folowing paragraph, which eppeared in the 
Boston Traveller of the 16th ult. 

“Phe Editor of the Montpelier Watchman has 
tested the experiment recommended by the New 
England Farmer, to secure certain .annual vines 
trom bugs, by soaking the seeds in a decoction of 
tobacco. His successwas overwhelming : the to- 
bacco had got the start of the bugs; the seeds 
and vines also remain snug under ground.”— 
Something of the same sort, has, we are told, been 
published in several other newspapers, though this 
is all that we have seen on the subject. 

If the experiment has been tried, and found 
not to succeéd, it is proper that the trial and fail- 
ure should ‘be made as public as possible. But 
one experiment is not sufficient to “ lest ” the value 
of any proposed improvement. ‘Perhaps the seeds 
of our Montpelier friend were too old to vege- 
tate ;—or were planted on ground too wet ;—or 
were soaked too long ;—or were planted tco early 
in the season, or some other evil cause existed of 
which the decoction of tobacco was as innocent 
as the Editor of the N. E. Farmer, or his friend, in 
recommending the trial of it. 

But the proposed improvement is not a matter 
of mertiment. This undertaking 10 reward with 
a sneer, a disinterested effort to benefit the com- 
munity, is not particularly praiseworthy. An at 
tempt to do good, ever if unsuccessful, is not a fit 
subject for satire. Besides we are not yet con- 
vinced, nor shall we be by any degree of ridicule, 
if ever so “ overwhelming,” that our tobacco-de- 
coction is not entitled to all the good qualities, as 
an anti-bugmatical preparation, which have been 





attributed to it. We know it is often applied to 
the tender leaves of vegetables, trees, &c. to des- 
troy slugs, &c. without injuring the vegetation, 
but with sure destruction to the insects. Snuff, 
orthe powder of tobacco, is also used to save 
young and tender plants from being injured by in- 
sects. We doubt whether a decoction can be ren- 
dered stronger, or more poisonous to vegetation 
than the pulverised leaves, and if snuff does no in- 
jury to tender plants, we can scarcely suppose that 
a watery extract from the leaves of tobacco will 
destroy seeds. 

But we have facts as well as argumetits at our 
service in this case. ‘The gentleman, who origin- 
ally gave us information respecting the utility of 
the infusion of tobacco leaves for the purpose 
above mentioned, says he has tried it the present 
season for the following sorts of vines, viz. winter 
squash, cucumber, water melon, musk melon, and 
cantaleupe.” That his seeds having beeu soaked 
24 hours, all grew, the vines are all flourishing, 
and no insect has yet infested them. We hope 
that in due time he will give us further state- 
ments on the subject, sanctioned with his name. 

It is thought by some that the vines-will not 
acquire or retain enough of the flavor.of the to- 
bacco with which the seeds were imbued to deter 
the bugs from their depredations. — But it is ouly 
while plants are very young that theinsects injure 
them, and in the first stage of their growth their 
nourishment is principally derived fromthe parent 
seed, and of course will taste of tobacco. “English 
writers have given the foHowing as a method of 
preserving turnips from the fly. “*I'o a quart of 
turnip seed add*one ounce of brimstone finely 
powdered, putting both in a bottle, large enough 
to afford room to shake them well together every 
day for four or five days previous to'sowing:” If 
impregnating turnip seed with brimstone will pre- 
serve the plants originating from such seed from 
the. fly, it is at least possible that soaking melon 
seeds with tobacco water ntight preserve the young 
vines which spring from’such seeds from bugs.— 
And if'a decoction of tobacco is-useful in preserv- 
ing melon vines from bugs, it is not unlikely that 
its use ‘may be extended to the preservation of 
wheat from the Hessian fly, &c. &e. This, how- 
ever, is conjecture, not assertion, and if we are 
wrong in our anticipations, we do not think it 
worth the while for paragraph-mongers to under- 
take to-be witty therewpon. Abortive attempts 
at wit are altogether disgusting, and even genuine 
wit when misplaced or misapplied. is proof posi- 
tive that its author wants good sense; and an 
ounce of good sense is worth more than all the 
Wit that ever stung in epigrams, sparkled ‘im anac- 
reontics, or blazed‘in senatorial effusions of elo- 
quence. 





ON THE USE OF LIME FOR PRESERVING 
HEALTH. 

Lime as an antidote to contagion, a pres®fvative 
against infection, and a means of purifying vaults, 
is not so much used as it should be. By means 
of this simple but powerful agent, together with a 
due attention to cleanliness and ventilation, the air 
in jails, hospitals,-ships, &c. may be rendered com- 
paratively sweet and salubrious. A quantity of it, 
while hot and quick, sifted every day or two into 
the vaults of back houses, would greatly contribute 
to comfort ahd health. 

We should think it a very serious matter if we 
wvere forced to eat tainted provisions, or drink 





filthy water, and yet seem very well satisfied with 
taking a substance into our lungs which is fit only 
to support the respiration of reptiles accustomed 
to “feed on the vapors of a dunghill.” And this 
we suffer, while the remedy is at hand, and almost 
as cheap as the scrapings of the street ! 

The walls of cellars, dairy rooms, sitting rooms, 
and indeed of all apartments, which are much oc- 
cupied by human beings should be well coated 
with good caustic lime white wash, at least once 
a year. The time for its application should be 
just before the heats of summer become fervent 
and oppressive. “In London,” says Willich’s 
Enucyc. “a Society is organised for the Cure and 
Prevention of Contagious Fevers in the Metropolis,” 
and they have appropriated a certain sum of 
money for purifying the tainted habitations of the 
poor. ‘Their method consists. simply in washing 
the walls of the room with hot lime, which will 
render the place perfectly sweet.” 

In the villages of New England, the practice of 
white washing the walls and ceiling of dwelling 
apartments is very common; in cities less so.— 
The walls of the apartments of our more opulent 
citizens are usually decorated with costly paper, 
or something else, which would be spoiled by 
white washing ; and if they prefer decorations to 
health, they must subinit to the unwholegome an- 
noyance of a contaminated atmosphere. 





JULY. 


Clean and prepare your ground where your 
early crops of peas, spinach, cauliflowers, and cab- 
bages grow, and all other vacant spots, to eulti- 
vate thereon such plants as are praper to supply 
your table, in autumn, and winter, with later- 
grown productions. You may continue to sow 
crops of small salading every eight or ten days, 
as directed in former months; but they should 
now be sown on shady borders, or else be shaded 
by mats, occasionally, from the mid-day sun, and 
frequently watered, both before and after the 
plants appear above ground, _ You may now plant 
out your celery plants in trenches, unless you have 
already Performed that operation, as directed last 
mouth. About the middle of July, and from that 
time to the end of the first week in August, you 
may sow turnips. Thin and transplant such let- 
tuces as were sown last month, and sow more let- 
tuce seed in the beginning, middle, and last week 
of this month, in order to have a constant supply 
for the table. Sow likewise radishes, and in the 
last week of this month a good crop of spinach 
may be sown for autumn use; it will not then be 
so liable to run to seed as in the preceding months. 
It is a good practice to sow early kinds of cab- 
bages abont this time, for a supply of young 
greens during autumn. Collect all kinds of seeds 
as they come to maturity, cutting off, or pulling 
up the stems with the seeds attached, as they 
ripen. Spread them in some airy place under 
cover, turning them now and then, that the seeds 
may dry and harden gradually, and be careful not 
to Jay them so «thick as to hazard their heating 
and fermenting. When they are sufficiently dry, 


‘beat out and clean the seeds, and deposit them in 


bags cr boxes till wanted. Give water to such 
plants as require it, but Jet this be always done jn 
the evening, that it may be of use to the vegeta- 
bles before the sun shall cause it to evaporate. 
You may now inoculate om bud your fruit trees, 
and, where it can be done without inconvenience, 
it will be well to turn swine into your orchard to 
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eat the fallen and decayed fruit, and thus destroy 
the iusects which it contains. If, however, this 
cannot well be done, or you have not swine in 
sufficient numbers to devour all your fallen fruit, 
it will be well to gather and carry it from the 
ground before the insects, which inhabit it, make 
their way into the earth, and make you destruc- 
tive visitations another season. 








Preservation of Timber—An English writer 
says that “ Green fir timber may be seasoned and 
rendered fit for immediate use by soaking the 
planks or round trees barked, a few days in lime 
water ; or paying them over with lime along with 
water. Lame water is made by slacking the lime 
in water, and the hotter it is used after the lime 
is slacked the better.” If “fir timber” can be 
seasoned in this way, itis to be presumed that 
other kinds of timber may be benefited by the 
same process. The trial is easily made. 

The July number of the North American Re- 
view, contains articles on the following subjeets : 

Memoirs of a Financier—Principles of Elocu- 
tion—History of Intellectual Philosophy—De Be- 
ranger’s Life and Writings—The Greek Revolu- 
tion—Abbot’s Letters ong@uba—American Poems 
—Popular Education on Exhibition of Pic- 
tures—Constitutional History—Quarterly list of 
New Publications. 

Published quarterly, by F.'T. Gray, Boston, and 
G. & C. & H. Carvill, New York, at $5,00 per 
annum. 








Spirits.—The N. Y. Commereiak Advertiser of 
Saturday says: “The market for spirits is very 
dull, and prices have been greatly reduced ; this 
is accounted for in the falling off of the consump- 
tion of every description of spirituous liquors.” 

A child was poisoned at Westchester, a few days 
ago, (though not fatally,) by eating the root of 
a plant which had been gathered for spike- 


nard. This plant. somewhat resembles spike- | /“ 


nard in taste and smell, but its foliage is_small- 
er; it attains the height of three or four feet, 
has white blossoms resembling the carrot, 
though not as dense: it hasbeen called Wild 
Carrot. %, 


Monday and Tuesday of this week were -ap- 
pointed, for shearing the ant of the fleck of 
sheep upon Nantucket Island: “The Inquirer calls 
it aremnant, because more than half perished last 
winter, tho cold being severe, and no shelter af- 
forded them. 


Locusts.—A es (Illinois) paper says : 
“ [mmense swarms of these inseets fill our forests 
and fields—making the air vocal in the chill of 
the morning, with a low melancholy murmuring ; 
afterwards when the heat of the sun has warm- 
ed them into action, with an almost deafening 
noise. They made their appearance about ten 
days ago.” 

The Augusta, Geo. paper says:—“The Lo- 
custs which are nomerous in the swamp and oak 
woods in this vicinity, are destroying the leaves of 
the fruit and forest trees in some parts of the 
country. ‘They are so numerous in the swamps 
below this city, that a respectable planter told us 
the other day, that his hogs were getting fat on 
them. ‘They are small, but little larger than the 
large horse fly, and make a noise like the tree 
frog.” 


se, 
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Pigeons.—We learn from Saratoga county, and 
the northern parts of this State, that great mis- 
chief has been done to the Indian corn this season, 
by the wild pigeons which flock in those regions 
in immense numbers. They attack the corn 
fields, pull up, or scratch up the young stalks, 
and eat the kernel at the root. We have heard it 
stated by a gentleman whose fields have been 
ravaged in this way, that he believed at least a 
hundred acres of young corn have been destroyed 
in Saratoga county. They also make great havoc 
among the oats. 


i 
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THE DORCHESTER PREVENTIVE SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of a respectable number of the inhabitants of | 
Dorchester, convened for the purpose of organising a Society, | 
for the Protection of Fields, Gardeus, and Orchards ia said | 
town, afier having elected 

JOSHUA GARDNER, Esq., President, 
SamvueE. Downer, Vice do } 
Nara’ Crarp, Treasurer and Secretary, | 
nee Maenes 
‘HOMAS PARKER, : 
Tuomas M. Mose ty, Directors, } 

Rurus Howe, 
the following Preamble and Code of Regulations were unani- | 
miously adopted, viz— 

We the subscribers having formed ourselves into a Seciety | 
for the Protection of Fields, Gardeus, and Orchards iv the town 
of Dorchester, do hereby promise to each other mutual aid and | 
facility towards detecting and bringing to punishment, all of- | 
fenders against the laws made for the protection of this species | 
of property, belonging to the subscribers; and in, order more | 
effectually to give eificiency to the objects of this associatioa, | 
we agree to adopt for our government the following Regula- | 
tions—- 

Art. 1. The Society shall be denominated The Dorchester | 
Preventive Society, for the Detection and Prosecution of Tres- | 
passers on Gardens, Fields, and Orchards in the town of Dor- | 
chester and its immediate vicinity. j 

Art. 2. The officers of the Society shall consist of a Presi- | 
dent, a Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer, and a board 
of four Directors, to be chosen annually, attheir June meet- 
ing. 
Art. 3. The President, Vice President, Secretary and ‘Treas- 
arer, shall be Directors ex officio. 

Art. 4.. There shail be a meeting of the Society on the,sec- 
ond Wednesday of Jung and October ;. and at such other times | 
as the Board of Directors shall order. { 

Art. 5, It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all | 
meetings of the Society, or Directors; and in his absence, the | 
duty shall devolve on the Vice President ; and in his absence, | 
the senior member of the Board of Directors, who shal! be Pres- | 


nt, pro tempore. | 
Art. 6. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep the rec- | 
ords of the Society and Board of Directors, and to notify. all 
meetings of the Society and Board of Directors, and in general 
to perform all the duties of such.an.oflicer. He shal) receive for | 
his services such reasonable compensation as the Board of Di- | 
rectorsShail order. 
Art. 7. The Treasurer shall have the care of the funds of the 
Society, and be responsible for their safe keeping. He shall | 
inyest‘them in some public institdtion, or in good private secu- | 
rity, if it shall be deemed expedient by the Hoard of Directors, 
or a majority of them, and make a report at each of the stated | 
Mentiogs of the Suciety, of his.doings, and of the state of the | 


s. 

Art. 8. The Board of Directors shall institute process.for all! 
vivlations of the Jaws made on the premises, that shall come to 
their knowledge by information of members of the Society, they | 
shall have power to give suitable rewards for the detection of 
trespassers, and to employ such agents as may be deemed by 
them, r, for this pu - They may at their discretion 
make public the names of all convicted offenders against the 
laws made for the protection of Gardens, &c., by posting them 
at some public place, or places, in the town of Dorchester. 

fant The ee s have the _—e — ne 
ex itures, and in genera a all such ices as shall 
best promote the objent.ofjhe iety. 

Art. 10, Any person may become a member of the Society, 
upon approved by a majority of the Board of Directors, 
by ing to t Articles, and by paying to the Treasur- 
er not less than one dollar. 

Art. 11. Society shall have power to lay such assess- 
meats at their stated meetings in June and October, as a ma- 
jority mex determine, not exceeding one dollar a year on each 

m 


member. 
Art, 12. Any member may be discharged from this Society 





to the Treasur¢r; filer paying all his dues to the | MUT'TON 


on 
Society, and relinquishi right t@ any part of its funds, 

Art. 13, Any pedna alk wichiay to edtine a member of the 

» but is willing to contribute to its fusds. may be eatitled 

to alt its wiieges, upon paying to the Tregsarer a sum not 
less than — - 

Art. 14, Amendments to these Articles may be made at either 
of the stated meetings, by a majority of all the metpbers preg- 
ent. 














Millet Seed. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer, No. 52 North Market street. 

50 bushels of Millet Seed,—clean, and of superior quality. 

Also, a very extensive variety of Ornamental Flower Seeds, 
in popes of 6 ctseach, or 100 varieties, one paper each, for 
$5,00. 





ROMAN—This elegant, full blooded horse, a bright bay, 
with black légs, mane, and tail, of high spirit and good tem- 

r, wil stand at the farmof Mr Stephen Williams, in North- 

rough, Ms, at $20the season, to he paid before the mares are 
taken away,—See New England Farmer, May 35. 


Farm for sale in Milton, of about 200 acres, remarkably well 
watered, with every variety of lands and fruits, goud substan- 
tial buildings, and a large portion of valuable woodland.—Also, 
jor sale, or to let, opposite tothe above named premises, a large 
dwelling house, with a good bake house, om pleasantly situ- 
seeder further particulars, see the New Enagtand Farmer 
for May 15, or inquire of. the publisber, or P. H, Pierce, 95 
State st, or N. Tucker, on the premises. 

May 22, 1829. tf 





Imported Horses. 
Barefoot, and Cleveland. the two English horses, will stand 
for the season at their stable in Brighton. Barefoot at $25, 
and Cleveland at $10, with $1 for the groom. a24 


Heifers, Calves, Sheep, &c. 
For sale, two full blood Alderney Heiters, three years old this 
spring, with calf by a full blood bull of the Short Horn breed; 





| one Alderney Heiter calf, six months old, weaned, and tarned 


io grass; two full blood heifer calves of the Short Horn breed, 

two months old, now at grass (eed; four of the Long Wool 

Ewes, imported from the Netherlands; a buck lamb from one 

of the ewes, and a Devonshire Buck, a very fine animal, and 

four full blood Saxony Bucks. For terms apply at this office. 
June 17, 1829. 

PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





|FROM| To 
APPLES, best, - - - ‘barrel. 3.00) 5 00 
ASHES, pot, first sort, - - - | ton. /125 00130 LO 
earl, first sort, - - 6. om 125 00.130 00 
BEANS, white, - - - ‘bushel, 99| 100 
BEEF, mess, - - barrel. 10 50 11 60 
Cargo, No. |, | «* | 9 50) 10 00 
Cargo, No. 2, - “ | §00 850 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, pound. lt 16 
CHEESE, milk, - - - al 7 9 
kimmed milk, - - “ | 2 3 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-strect, - barrel. 6 75, 7 00 
Genesee, - - - “ | 675 700 
Rye,best,- - - - {| “ | 350 3°%5 
GRAIN, Corn, - - - - jbushel. 56, 60 
“y 5 . «| 70) 80 
Barley, - - - “oY | 67 
Oats, - - - ° % J 40) 42 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, + jpound. 9 
LIME, - .- 4 < - |-cask, | 85) 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton. | | 350 
PORK, clear, - - + barrel.) 17 50) 18 00 
Navy, mess, - : « | 13 00) 13 50 
Cargo, No. 1, - - «| 13 00) 13 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, + ° bushel. | 2 00 
Orchard Grass, ° 3 ae | $00 
Fow! Meadow, - - : ~— | 300 
Rye Grass, - - - “| 4 06 
‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - “ | 2 50 
Red Top - - © ° « | 62 100 
Lucerne, - - - - |pound.| 38} 5O 
White Honeysuckle Clover, | “ | 33) 5D 
Red Clover, (northern) e } 1 7 8 
French Sugar Beet, - -] | 3 5O 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed,- | “ | 27} 35 
Merino, ful! blood, unwashed, |“ 18 29 
Merino, three fourths washed, “ 95) 30 
Merino,halfblood, - - | “ | 2% 2% 
Merino, quarter washed, - | “4 | 20; 2 
Native, washed, - -  - “ | 18} 20 
Pulled, Lamb’s, firstsort, - | “ 35\ 87 
Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, | “ | 22 25 
Pulled, “ spinning, first sort,|  “ 2 30 








PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR. HAYWARD, 
(Clerk of Faneuil-hall Market.) 














BEEF, best pieces,. - - - - jpound 10] 121-2 
PORK, fresh, best preces, ‘ és 1 10 
whole hogs, - ° “ 5 7 
VEAL, ° ad Sd ~ 4 “ 6 12 
1 . -ieq «ak, <alce “ 12 
POULTRY, -_ - a. “ 10 6 
BUTTER, keg and tub, - é b “ } 15 
Lump, best, - - “ 14 18 

EGGS, - - - -. = = |dozen| Ii} 13 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - . 2 - lbashel 1 00 
ndian, retail, - " & “ 70 
POTATOS; - + + - “ 50 
CIDER, [according to quality,] - ‘barrell 2 2 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


July’3, 1829. 
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MISCELLANIES. 
UNPRINCIPLED AMBITION. 


BY T, G, FESSENDEN. 








When men of arrogance attempt to soar 
Above the limits of their destin’d sphere, 
Their every effort serves to sink them lower, 

Curtail’d and baffled in their mad career. 


Yet witless wights, in rash pursuit of fame, 
Strive for preeminence of power and place, 

Who, if they gain the rank at which they aim, 
Become the heralds of their own disgrace. 


Some fools are smitten with the Jove of dress, 
And spend their littie all to make a show, 
Pride proves the cause and prelude of distress, 

Attempts at high life bring the coxcombs low. 


Some splendid sinners, proud of being vile, 
For genteel vices high pretensions urge, 
Enact the rake, and debauchee, in style, 
And claim a wreath for meriting a scourge. 


Some place their pride in wealth by fraud obtain’d, 
Cash, houses, Jands, the perquisites of guilt ; 

The conqueror boasts of battles he has gain’d, 
And laurels, drench’d in blood unjustly spilt. 


All such vain boasters glory in their shame, 
The meed of vice no honor can bestow, 
Impell’d by pride, bad eminence their aim, 

They gain at Jast preeminence in wo. 





From the first annual report of the New York Society for the 
encouragement of faithful domestic servants. 

Friendly Advice to Servants.—Servants that 
often change their situations are always poor. 

Never quit a place of your own accord, except 
on such account that in distress or death, you will 
think you did right. 

A good character is a fortune to a servant. 

Be moderate in your wages—many very good 
places are lost by asking too much. Keep your 
temper and tongue under government. Never 
give your employer a sharp answer, nor be in a 
hurry to excuse yourself. 

When you hire yourself, be candid and explicit 
as to your qualifications and connexions, andol- 
serve well what is required of you, so as to re- 
member and practice it. 


Always prefer a situation where you may regu- 
‘larly bave an opportunity of attending public wor- 


ship. 


Be very honest in speaking the truth, and in 
It is an honor to be thought 
trustworthy; and honesty is always the best 


all your dealings. 


policy. 


Rise early, and your services will give more sat- 


isfaction. 


If your employers be worthy people, be more 


sure to make them your friends. 


Dont spend any part of the Sabbath in idleness, 
or in walking about for pleasure ; but KEEP rHIs 


DAY HOLY TO THE LORD, as he has commanded 


not.thinking your own thoughts, or speaking your 


own words. 
Watch against daintiness and extravagance 


and be eareful of your employer's property as 
Willful waste makes woful 


you are of your own. 
want. 


Be quick on errands, and whenever you walk 


alone. 
Leave every place respectfully. 


duty, and you know not what friends you may 
want. 

A truly faithful servant will seldom long wanta 
place, 





Green Frwit.—It may not be amiss to remind 
parents, and all those who have the immediate 
oversight of children, that unripe fruit will soon 





It is your 


appear in our market. It is probable that more 
| children’s lives are destroyed, in the summer, by 
'this cause of disease, than almost all others put 
\together, Apples, which are shaken from the 
trees by violent winds, or fall prematurely by de- 
;cay, are immediately gathered and brouglit to 
|market ; the display of them is too tempting to 
‘children to be withstood ; and of course they are 
| purchased and eaten. Nothing is more perni- 
|cious ; and yet nothing is more common, than to 
_see children and young persons eating this kind 
of fruit. We should think that parents would 
‘lay a most strict injunction against this indulgence 
‘to their children. ‘They must, unless they can 
jmake up their minds to risk their health and their 
| lives. 





| Strength of Men.—The strength of savages has 
frequently been represented as far superior to that 
of man in a civilized state : towards the close of 
the last century an ingenious instrument to which 
he gave the name of dynanometer,was invented by 
Mr Regnier, of Semur, for determining with pre- 
cision, both human power and that of machinery. 
This was employed by Peron in his voyage to 
New Holland, and this able navigator has shown 
that the strength of savages is uniformly less than 
that of civilized men.—Med. Intel. 





The drinking of spirituous liquors has been pro- 
hibited in one of the islands of Owhyhee, under 
the penalty of five hogs; the chiefs, who are the 
law-makers, no doubt, have discovered that the 
excessive use of strong drink assimilated men to 
| hogs, and have conceived of so appropriate a pen- 

alty. 








| Fleetness of the Reindeer.—In consequence of 
ithe Norwegians making a sudden and unexpected 
| tequapelont into the Swedish territories, an officer 
| was despatched with a sledge and reindeer to 
| Stockholm, to convey the intelligence ; which he 
did with such speed that he performed 124 
Swedish miles (about 800 English) in 48 hours; 
but his faithful animal dropped down lifeless on 
the Biddarhustorget, just after his arrival in the 
capital. The bearer of the news, as it is said, 
was in consequence ennobled, and assumed the 
name of Rhens-jurna, (Reindeer Star.) —Brooks’ 
Winter in Lapland. 

There are sixty Nuns in'the Georgetown Con- 
vent, Washington. They are schooled two days 
in the week in the art of making pies, tarts, pud- 
dings, &c., besides French music, the guitar, and 
;|to dance gracefully. 

The Troy Budget states that there isa man now 
,| residing within the gaol liberties of that city, who 
has been confined within those limits more than 
twelve years, for the non payment of damages 
recovered against him for slanderous words 
spoken by his wife. What is not a little singu- 
lar, is, that the slanderous words were spoken in 
Dutch. 





Generosi'y of Lafayetle—This good and beney- 
olent man hag ordered his lands in the United 
States to be sold to discharge the debts of Mr 
Monroe. Mr Monroe has refused to permit it, 
but the agent has orders to proceed, at all events 
to execute his instruction. This is the reason 
why Lafayette’s land has lately been offered in 
the market.—Mass. Journal. 





Upwards of five thousand children are enjoying 
the benefits of free instruction, in the public 
schools of the first school district, Philadelphia. 
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Seed Potatoes. 

For sale, at_ No. 26 Foster’s wharf, 200 bushels of superior 
Nova Scotia Potatoes. A fine opportunity is here offered to 
farmers, who wish to improve the quality of their seed pota- 
toes. june 5 


English Scythes. 

James Cam’s double prime grass scythes, wide and narrow, 

a superior article, for sale at the Hardware Store ot S. FEs- 
SENDEN, No. 80 State Street. &t June 19 


Buckwheat, &§c. 
For sale at_the Seed Store connected with the New Eng 
land Farmer, No. 52 North Market Strect, , 
A few bushels of Buckwheat, growth of 1828. Also, a fur- 
ther supply of Fowl Meadow Grass Seed, of superior quality. 




















New China Tea Sets, and light blue Dinner Ware. 

Received, a great variety above ; which, with a com- 
plete assortment of Crockery, China, and Glass Ware, are of- 
fered for sale, low, at No, 4 k Squage. 


Mangel Wurtzel, Sugar Beet, &c. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market street, 

200 Ibs. Mangel Wurtzel. 

209 Ibs. French Sugar Beet, raised expressly for this 
establishment, by Joun Prince, Esq. Roxbury.—The 
superiority of this seed and the excellence of the roots 
for cattle are too well known to need comment. 

Alsc, White Mulberry Seed, 50. cts per ounce, Lucerne, 
or French Clover, White and Red Ciover, Sanfoin, Tim- 
othy, Orchard Grass, Oat Grass, Herds Grass, &c. 

Agricultural Books. 

The third edition of Fessenden’s New American Gar- 
dener ; this work has been pronounced by the most ju- 
dicious horticulturists in New England and the middle 
states, to be the best treatise on Fruit Trees, Vegetables, 
Grape Vines, &c., to be’ found in this country—price 
$1,25. 

The Vine Dresser’s Theoretical and Practical Manual, 
on the Culture of the Vine; and Making Wine, Brandy, 
and Vinegar. By Thiebaut de Berneaud. 

The Young Gardener’s Assistant, containing Directions 
for the cultivation of Culinary pete: and Ornament- 
al Flowers. By T. Bridg » gardener, New York— 
price 37 1-2 cts. : 

A practical Treatise on the Management of Bees ; and 
the Management of Apiaries, with the best méthod of des- 
troying and preventing the depredations of the Bee Moth. 
By James Thacher, M. D.—price 75 cts. 

Also, one copy of each of the following rare works :— 

Phytologia, or the Philosophy of Agriculture and Gar- 
dening: with the theory of Draining Morasses, and with 
an improved construction of the drill plough. By Dr Dar- 
win, (Dublin edition, price threéW@ollars and fifty cts.) 

Darwin’s Botanic Gardeu—(price three dollars, a fine, 
correct copy. 


Tall Meadow Oat Grass Seed. 
This day received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 
52 North Market street, 20 bushels of Tall Meadow Oat Grass 
Seed, at $2,50 per bushel. 


Powder at 2s per lb. 
DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale at 
Copeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 d st, at retail. Also, 
sHor, CAPS, &c. of the best quality—cheap for cash. tf 

















Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
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at the Agricultural Warehouse No. 52 North Market Street. 
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